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MEMORIAL OF BALTIMORE MONTHLY MEET- 
ING OF FRIENDS, CONCERNING MARTHA E. 
TYSON. 

Believing, from the lessons of our individ- 
ual experience, as well as from the truths of 
the inspired volume, that the “memory of | 
the just is blessed,” and profitable to surviv- 
ors, in the encouragement afforded by the 
example they leave behind them, we have 
deemed it our duty to our children, and those 
of our “household of faith’ who are to fol- 
low us in the pilgrimage of life, to give our 
testimony to the purity of heart, Christian 
virtue, and earnest devotion to her Divine 
Master’s will, which so conspicuously marked 
the life and character of our deceased friend, 
Martha E. Tyson. 

She was the daughter of George and Eliz- 
abeth Ellicott, and was born at Ellicott’s 
Mills (now Ellicott City) in the year 1795; 
was married to our late friend, Nathan Ty- 
ton, in 1815, and for more than fifty years 
thereafter was a bright and shining example 
of all that we appreciate and love in the va- 
tied relations of wife, mother and friend. 

Having from her childhood been a regular 
attendant of her Meeting, her interest and 
convictions increasing as the years rolled by, 
the was often called into its services, and was 
eminently faithful in the performance of 








tion, her presence carrying with it such power 
that few could resist its most persuasive influ- 
ence. 

This diligence in the attendance of Meet- 
ing was characteristic of our dear friend. 
Rarely, indeed, was her seat vacant, even 
when bodily infirmity would seem to require 
it; and she was remarkable for her solid de- 
portment therein, her countenance bearing 
the impress of devotion while engaged in vo- 
eal or silent prayer. She was often led to 
remarks expressive of the peace and solem- 
nity which sometimes covered her spirit in 
these seasons of social worship; frequently 
quoting the exclamations of the Psalmist, as 
indicative of her feelings on these occasions : 
“Thou anointest my head with oil, my cup 
runneth over, surely goodness and mercy 
shall follow me all the days of my life, and 
I will dwell in the house of the Lord for- 
ever.” 

In the thirty-fifth year of her age she was 
appointed to the responsible position of an 
Elder of this Meeting; and although very 
reluctant at that period of life to assume the 
important duties of this station, feeling that 
the care of a large family of children de- 
manded a mother’s solicitude and a mother’s 
attention, yet she performed those duties 
to the satisfaction of her friends for many 





them. Especially was she fitted for such mis- 
flons as required the extension of the hand 
of sympathy, combined with gentle admoni- 


ears. 
¥ In the year 1838, she with ther family re- 
moved, and settled for some years within the 


= 
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limits of Little Falls Monthly Meeting, where 
she soon after appeared frequently in the 
ministry. Her communications, though usu- 
ally short, were impressive, acceptable and 
convincing; were generally of a practical 
character, seldom doctrinal, and always per- 
vaded with the deepest reverence for the Di- 
vine Father, and Christian charity towards 
all His children; recognizing the great fact 
that all who seek to know the Father’s will, 
and do it, will be accepted with Him, with- 
out regard to sect or creed. She inculcated 
the mingling of religious obligations with the 
smallest acts of daily life, as the truest means 
of showing our allegiance to the “‘ King of 
kings,” believing that the Father ofttimes 
reveals Himself in simple ways, which, if ac- 
cepted cheerfully, become as stepping-stones 
to higher states yet unrevealed. A favorite 
sentiment often quoted was: 


‘Count that day lost, whose low-descending sun 
Marks, in its course, no generous action done.” 


Her offerings in the line of the ministry 
were accompanied with such evidences of the 
power of Truth, that her gift was recognized, 
and she was approved as a minister by this 
Monthly Meeting, in 1861. During part of 
her absence from the city, and some years 
subsequently, she served as Clerk of the 
Women’s Yearly Meeting. 

The improvement and development of all 
our faculties, and a higher standard of edu- 
cation in our Society, was a subject which for 
many years deeply interested her mind. 
Recognizing our responsibility to our Heavy- 
enly Father for the right use of all His gifts, 
and believing the cultivation of our intellec- 
tual powers renders us more useful to each 
other, in “baring one another’s burdens,” 
and thus “fulfilling the law of Christ,” she 
earnestly advocated this view on all suitable 
occasions, often referring to the past records 
of our Society for illustrations of high intel- 
lectual culture, in connection with deep spir- 
itual experience, exemplified in the life and 
labors of Robert Barclay, William Penn, 
Isaac Pennington, and others, whose records 
are among the brightest pages of our history. 
The interest awakened by her and a few con- 
cerned Friends in this particular, originated 
the movement which culminated in the estab- 
lishment of Swarthmore College. 

Although her public appearances were of 
so marked a character, it was in the privacy 
of domestic life that the “fruits of the 
Spirit” were more strikingly manifested. 

er home was the abode of Love, and bore 
beautiful evidence of the prevalence of this 
attribute of the Divine Mind; exemplifying 
also that endearing quality of our nature, 
which in its proper exercise comprehends our 


eS 
whole duty to our Heavenly Father, and tp 
one another. 

The reading of the Bible in her fami} 
circle was marked ; these seasons bearing eyj. 
dence of the high value which she placed 
upon the Sacred Writings, and the deep, rey. 
erent spirit which clothed her mind while she 
read. 

To the subject of prayer, its sanctity, and 
the blessing received through its exercise, ag 
the turning of a child to a loving parent, she 
was often led earnestly to call attention; and 
her desire that the young should be, from 
their earliest years, imbued with a sense of 


its helpfulness, was most feelingly expressed | 


both in public and private opportunities, 
She viewed it, as “our privilege to raise our 
souls to our FATHER in Heaven, and by con 
tinued watchfulness and holy trust, so to at- 
tune them into harmony with His, that ‘ not 
my will, but Thine,’ should be the breathing 
of our highest aspirations”; ever believing 
in the promise, “Thou yilt keep him in per. 
fect peace, whose mind is stayed on Thee, be- 
cause he trusteth in Thee.” 

Of her it may emphatically be said, that, 
emulating the example of the Divine Master, 
she “ went about doing good ”’ ; not only vis 
iting “the widow and the fatherless in their 
affliction,” and ministering to the necessities 
of the destitute; but she was often favored to 
speak “the word in season ” to the little oneg 
of the flock, those who felt that their “ fam. 
ily was poor in Manasseh, and they the least 
in their Father’s house.” 

To these she gave the “right hand of fel- 
lowship,” and by her tender admonitions and 
her loving counsels, she aided and encouraged 


them, so that they were ready to rise up, . 


“and go on their way towards Zion,” 


ing. 

Early in life’s morning (as has been said) 
she entered into the vineyard of the Lord, 
and there diligently wrought in His holy 
service, resting not at the noontide hour, 
growing not weary with the day’s long toil; 
while the increasing sweetness of spirit, the 
widening of all her sympathies, and the 
added tenderness in their expression, marked 
the closing of a day growing richer and more 
beauteous to the end. And as the sunset 
hour drew near, and the gracious message 
came to her, “ Cease now from thy labors, for 
the task assigned thee is accomplished”; 
though she meekly folded her hands, and 
rested from active service, she ceased not to 
‘pray for the peace of Jerusalem” and the 
“enlargement of her borders”; nor did she 
fail to exhort those around her, to enter as 
faithful laborers into the “fields white unto 
harvest,” and fill the places there left vacant. 

While thus resting and patiently waiting, 
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she frequently observed, with child-like love 
and trust, “The Lord is my Shepherd, I 
shall not want. He maketh me to lie down 
in green pastures, He leadeth me beside the 
still waters.” 

It was clearly evident to those who were 
privileged to watch with her during the clos- 
ing hours of her life, that the Father’s “ ban- 
ner over her was love”; and that His peace, 
even the “ peace that passeth all understand- 
ing,” had been given to her in fall measure, 
go that nothing could disturb or make her 
afraid. 

She had nothing to do but to wait—pa- 
tiently and reverently wait—for the summons 
that should call her from “works to re- 
wards,” and bid her enter into the “joy of her 
Lord.” 

And thus daily growing in the knowledge 
of heavenly things, clothed with the spirit of 
prayer as with a garment, and clasping more 
and more closely the Father’s hand, on the 
5th day of the 3d month, 1873, in the 78th 
year of her age, she passed away from earth, 
to dwell, we reverently believe, forever with 
Him, in whose “ presence is fulness of joy,” 
and at whose “ right hand there are pleasures 
forever more.” 


THE PEACE OF GOD. 


— . “One of the capital errors is the 
mistaking of animal cheerfulness for God’s 

ace. Older Christians often detail for re- 
wl experience joys that have their foun- 
dation in placidity of temper, or healthiness 
of physical constitution. There are people 
whose very over-hopefulness makes them lead 
sunny lives, and other people sometimes 
fancy their own Christian experience lacking 
because they are not thussanguine. But the 

ce of God is something deeper than this. 
Paul was not a man of sunny temper, or of 
great constitutional hopefulness. He saw the 
clouds and keenly felt the pelting of the 
storm. He was a man of bilious constitution 
and of energetic unrest. The placid repose 
which some people find never came to him. 
He was tempest-tossed within, as well as with- 





* out. And yet Paul’s stormy nature found 


always a peace within the storm, and a vic- 
tory over the shipwreck. He could glory in 
tribulation and triumph over defeat. He 
knew how to be cast down in an impenetra- 
ble melancholy, caused, no doubt, by physical 
exhaustion; but when cast down he was not 
destroyed. Perhaps no Christian ever suf- 
fered more from outward battles and inward 
depressions than he, and perhaps none ever 
had a more continuous and life-long vi¢tory. 

“For one thing Paul did not let his faith 
in God depend on his state of mind or body. 
He. did not insist that he would believe in 
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God only when he felt cheerful. This is what 
many people do. They cannot believe that 
God loves them, or receives them, or is their 
Father until He works a miracle and gives 
them a cheerfulness of disposition that does 
not pertain to their temperauient. 

“Christian peace founds itself in a reasun- 
able trust. The man who has money in a 
sound bank sits him down in quietude in the 
midst of financial fright. He does not ask 
that some inward or outward sign be given 
him that his bank is safe. His cheerfulness 
does not come of any afflatus. He does not 
go and beseech the bank to take care of what 
it keeps for him. He does not superadd pre- 
cautions. His peacefulness has no relation to 
his temperament. It is a trustfulness well 
grounded that makes him sleep when other 
men wake. It was just such peace that Paul 
felt when he said, ‘I know whom I have 
trusted. I know His ability to keep to that 
day all that I have put into Hishands.’” .. . 

— Christian Union. 





MINUTE OF EXERCISES OF BALTIMORE 
YEARLY MEETING OF MEN FRIENDS, 


On entering into a consideration of the 
state of society, a lively interest was aroused 
in the minds of many Friends, as to the im- 
portant testimonies we have been called on 
to bear for the promotion of the cause of 
Truth. Foremost and most important of all 
things is the nature of true worship, and the 
necessity of bringing the soul into that con- 
dition where it may be acted on by the Spirit 
of God. For hath He not said of old, “‘ Be 
still, and know that I am God ;” evidently 
implying that it is not by the exercise of our 
intellectual faculties that a knowledge of Him 
is to be obtained, but that when we settle into 
a state of reverent quietness, He will gra- 
ciously make Himself known to us, by the 
impressions then made upon our minds. Hence 
it is that we do not regard vocal ministry a 
necessity in social worship. For if the mind 
be stayed on God, He hath promised, through 
His Son, that where two or three are gathered 
together in His name, there He will be in the 
midst. A fear was expressed that our mem- 
bers were losing sight of this cardinal prin- 
ciple of our Society, and were looking too 
much to an instrumental ministry for that 
instruction in righteousness, which can only 
come from this Divine source. The testimony 
of Robert Barclay was revived in our hearing, 
where he said, “ When I came into the silent 
assemblies of God’s people I felt a secret 
power that. touched my heart, and when I 
gave way to it, I felt the evil in me weakened 
and the good raised up.”” We are so consti- 
tuted that we sympathize with each other, 
and know by experience that there are times 
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when the overshadowing of the Divine Spirit 
80 covers our minds that we are baptized 
into one spirit, the holy oil flowing from ves- 
sel to vessel until all are filled. 

Closely connected and intimately blended 
with love to God is that of love for one an- 
other, and we were reminded that unless we 
have love for our brother whom we have seen, 
it were in vain to bring our offers of sacrifice 
to that God whom we have not seen, for He 
hath said we must first be reconciled to our 
brother, and then our offering would be ac- 
cepted. This badge of Christian discipleship, 
once 80 prominent in our Society, must be 
preserved if we hope to remain a living organ- 
ization. Under this influence the meeting 
was clothed with a deep feeling of baptism 
for the many sufferings entailed on our race, 
by an indulgence in those intoxicants that 
mar the temples of the living God. A de- 
parture from the plain way of living hath en- 
gendered a variety of diseases of the body, 
which create a desire for stimulants or nar- 
cotics to allay the feelings of uneasiness they 
produce, and thus men are led to indulge in 
the wine-cup, or in the use of tobacco, or 
other noxious stimulants, until the system 
becomes poisoned by their use. We were 


feelingly advised to abstain from the use of 
these, aud many valuable Friends gave us a 
knowledge of their experience as to their del- 
eterious effects. We greatly fear that the 


use of one leads to a desire for the use of the 
other, and consider an abstinence from them 
all as the safer course for all to pursue. 

The answers to the queries showed that our 
ancient love for simplicity of attire and plain- 
ness of speech was becoming cold, and awak- 
ened a feeling of regret in the minds of many 
that such should be the case. But we were 
advised to remember that obedience to God 
is the foundation on which this testimony 
rests, and that too much reliance on an out- 
ward garb sometimes lays the foundation for 
that hypocrisy which is so offensive in- His 
sight. While plainness and simplicity are 
Christian virtues, there is no prescribed form 
of apparel that should destroy our Christian 
liberty, but the mind that is stayed on God, 
will come out from under the influence of 
those vain and foolish fashions and customs 
that make each generation so ridiculous in 
the eyes of those succeeding it. 


In dealing with offenders we were reminded 
of the efficacy of extending a timely care to 
those whose conduct evinced a disposition to 
depart from the straight and narrow way, as 
an interest manifested by concerned Friends 
often produces better results than other modes 
of treatment. A caution was also extended 
to our members to be careful how they joined 
in with others in fairs, and other kinds of 
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amusement, lest their hands be weakened an@ 
their influence with the rising generation im. 
paired. 

The frequent perusal of the Holy Scrip. 
tures, as directed in our Book of Discipline, 
was earnestly recommended, and we were 
cautioned in regard to this important matter. 
to avoid both right-hand errors and left-hand 
errors. We believe that, as a religious society, 
we give to the sacred records the place ag 
signed them by the writers of the New Testa- 
ment, neither exalting them as the only rule 
of faith and practice, nor calling in question 
their authenticity and Divineauthority. They 
may properly receive the inscription placed 
on a sun-dial, “Nothing without light,” 
When they are read under the enlightening 
influence of Divine Grace, they are profitable 


“for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 9° 


instruction in righteousness, that the man of 
God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished 
unto all good works.” 

We still continue deé ly interested in the 
Indian concern. Our Comniiaens has pro- 
duced a satisfactory report, and is continued, 


We have been favored with the company of : 


several Friends from other Yearly Meetings, 
who have joined feelingly with us in the ex- 
ercises of the meeting, whose living testimo- 
nies have, we hope and believe, stirred wu 

anew earnest desires for a better life am 

closer adherence to purity aud truth. 


During the several sittings of this meeting, / 


a comforting evidence of Divine favor has 
been felt to prevail over us. We have been 
enabled to transact the important business 
which has claimed our deliberations, in har- 
mony and brotherly condescension. Grateful 


for this measure of the Father’s love, we af - 


fectionately take leave of each other, to meet 
again at the usual time next year, if so 
mitted. Wit11am Woon, Cler 


THE RELIGION WE WANT. 


We want a religion that bears heavily not 
only on the “exceeding sinfulness of sin,” 


but on the exceeding rascality of lying and ‘ 


stealing. A religion that banishes small 
measures from the stalls, pebbles from the 
cotton-bags, clay from the paper, sand from 
the sugar, chicory from coffee, alum from 
bread, and water from the milk-cans. The 
religion that is to save the world will not put 
all the big strawberries at the top, and all the 
little ones at the bottom. It will not make 
one-half pair of shoes good leather so that 
the first shall redound to the maker's credit, 
and the second to his cash. . It will not put 
Jouvin’s stamp on Jenkin’s kid gloves; or 
make Paris bonnets in the back room of & 
Boston milliner’s shop; nor let a piece 

velvet that professes to measure twelve y: 
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come to an untimely end in the tenth, or a 





rendering precise, complete, and practical, 
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were together be sold to the unsuspecting public} will public opinion, that power which no 
atter for legal broadcloth. It does not put bricks | barriers can resist, because imperative in its 
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stimo- delegates were arriving from different and | else than the anxiety of what may occur on 
ed u distant countries, and we had gratifying evi-|the morrow, than from the uncertainty of 
e an dence of the lively and wide-spread interest, | the future? What is it that there is such an 
A felt in the coming meeting. intense longing for? It is this: the world is 

eting, The session opened under very favorable | thirsting for a sense of security. You wish 
or has auspices on Monday, September 7th, at 10| to contribute towards satisfying this imper- 
> been o'clock A. M., in the renowned Hotel de | ative demand ; and whilst taking part in the 
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and at the same time to popularize the science 


of the Conference, and promptly at the hour bs 
of International Law. 


appointed for opening, the historic Hall was 









filled with delegates, and ladies and gentle- 
men who had been invited to attend the ex- 

















ily not ercises. 

yf sin,” That, assembly, composed of distinguished 

ng and representatives from so many great nations, 
small }>* included Switzerland, Italy,Germany, France, 

om the England, America, and distant Japan, met 

d from in such a place, and for an object so exalted 

a from and benign, was a spectacle that might well 

;. The impress the beholder. 

not put he limits of this report admit of only a 

1 all the very partial and brief account of the pro- 

t make ceedings of the Conference and the important 

so that work accomplished by it. 

3 credit, M. Carteret, President of the Council of 

not put State, opened the session with a very cordial 

ves; OF and eloquent address of welcome, in the 

om of 8 course of which he said : 

piece “You wish to secure the realization, in 





ve yards 






“ Whatever difficulties there may be in 
drawing up a good code of International 
Law, and above all in securing its vitality 
and advancement, there is room to entertain 
legitimate hopes in this respect. From every 
quarter there is something of this sort ex- 
pected, and—signs of approaching moral 
conquest—from different quarters and under 
divers forms, individual or collective efforts 
are being made at the present moment tend- 
ing iu the same direction: that is to say, 
that law should replace force in International 
relationship. . . . Messieurs, I wish 
that your setting may bring about results ° 
with which you may be satisfied. It is an 
honor for Geneva that you have chosen it for 
discussing the aim of your present meeting. 
We are sensible of this and we cordially 
thank you for it.” 
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The President of the Conference, Mr. 
Field, replied to the cordial welcome of the 
Government of the Canton of Geneva. 

In behalf of himself and his colleagues, 
thanking them for their cordial welcome and 
the kindness of the Council of State in put- 
ting at the disposal of the Conference the 
historic chamber, and for the honor they had 
done in assisting in the ceremony of installa- 
tion, he closed as follows: 

“ We esteem ourselves happy that we meet 
in this city of Geneva. I do not speak of 
your situation in this valley surrounded by 
these mountains—these magnificent montains 
which, white with snow, rise in silence, pierc- 
ing the sky; nor of this lake, a marvel of 
beauty ; nor of this river of the Rhone, so 
clear and so blue, flashing like an arrow 
through the city. But I speak of your in- 
stitutions, of your great men, and of your 
history ; institutes which unite liberty with 
_ order, men who have made the name of 
Geneva a synonym for science and genius, 
and that miracle of history, the maintenance 
through so many ages of your liberty and 
your independence, in the midst of powerful 
and ambitious nations. This history is due, 
not solely to the heroism of the people, but 
also to the authority of the law of nations, 
that public law of the world which is stronger 
than kings or marshals. Three-quarters of a 
century ago a great orator of England 
pointed out to his audience the wonderful 
spectacle of Geneva, in former times repos- 
ing in security, though the King of France 
poured his armies into Italy beneath her 
gates. Itis this public law, the law of na- 
tions, which we study, and are seeking to ex- 
tend, until it shall embrace the whole world, 
protecting and controlling at the same time 
the weakest and the strongest of the nations.” 

A large number of letters expressive of 
sympathy and approval of the aims of the 
Association were received, among them were 
messages from Count Sclopis, John Bright, 
Sir John Lubbock, Profs. Seeley and Levi, 
M. Drouyn de L’Huys, ete., ete. 

Among the more important propositions 
adopted were the following: 

“The President then proposed that a spe- 
cial committee should be appointed to con- 
sider whether an International Tribunal 
should not be recommended for the settle- 
ment of such cases as that which occured in 
the collision between the ‘ Ville du Havre’ 
and the ‘Lochearn,’ wherein the English 
Admiralty Court gave a decision which was 
diametrically opposed to that of the French 
Tribunal. He moved the following resolu- 
tion which was carried unanimously, and he 
was requested to appoint a special committee 
for the purpose. ‘That a committee of three 
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persons be appointed to consider the exped- 
iency of establishing an International Tribu. 
nal for deciding questions arising out of col. 
lisions at sea between vessels of different 
nationalities.’ ” 


The interest in the Conference was quite 
marked at the opening session, and it seemed 
to deepen day by day, and it culminated in 
the grand public demonstration at the great 
Hall of the Reformation, on Friday evening, 
September the 11th. The Hall is very spac. 
ious, accommodating between three and four 
thousand people. It was densely crowded by 
an audience representing many nationalities, 
Addresses were made by Mr. Dudley Field, 
who presided ; Henry Richard, of England; 
his Excellency, Kawase, from Japan; the 
Secretary, Dr. Miles: Prof. Jourressonot, of 
Geneva; Fréderic Passy, of France; Dr, 
Von Holtzendorff, of Germany ; Arturo Mar. 
coartu, of Spain, and Pere Hyacinthe. 

The vast audience 7 with the closest 


and most sympathetic aftention to the close, © 
and the exercises lasted two hours and a half, — 


Upon the platform were President Car- 


teret, and members of the Council of State ; 
various 
I was assured by one of 
the trustees of the Hall that the occasion ex- 


and persons of distinction from 


parts of the world. 


ceeded in interest any meeting that had ever 
been held in that famous Hall. 


Among not the least enjoyable occasions 


attending the Conference were the delightful 
social reunions in which we participated, 
Indeed, we may add, these were among the 
most useful occasions, bringing together, a8 
they did, persons of different nations and 
races, and cementing their hearts in endur- 
ing friendship. ° ° ° : ; 
At the closing business session of the Con- 
ference the partial organization of the Asso 
ciation which was effected last year at Brus 


sels was completed, a carefully prepared © 


constitution and by-laws were adopted, and 


officers were chosen. The name finally agreed | 
upon is “The Association for the Reform and } 


Codification of the Law of Nations.” 


The Association is eminently cosmopolitan 
in its character, as is indicated by its name 


and object, and the selection of its officers. | 


Its object is the reform and codification of 


the law of nations, as a uniform basis for > 
the regulation of the treatment of nations | 


by each other, and the satisfactory and 
peaceful seitlement of their differences. 
as it has been very happily expressed 
Judge Washburn, “ Its object is to effect the 
fellowship of the nations under the dominion 
of law in the bonds of Peace.” 

The establishment, in due time, of an Ir 
ternational Tribunal, which may be of ad- 
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nent aneeneenneeinentennelD 
yantage to all the nations, and not derogate | he knew it to be his duty and felt it to be his 
from their sovereignty, attracted favorable | delight—to the amusement of his children. _, 


attention aaa the a session of the | ——....... ED 
nference, and is among the prominent mat- —~ 
= for future cunhlenien. The officers of nr S C R APS# 
the Association are, an Honorary President,; From UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 
Vice-president, a Treasurer, a Council of} — tcidictedi ait tia aaa een iale 
twelve members, and a Permanent General 
Secretary, the Secretary to have offices in 
Paris, London and Boston. In the choice of 
officers, obviously, regard has been had to a 
fair representation of each country as the 
list will show. 


Selected. 
HOME AND HAPPINESS, 








I received yesterday the following letter 
from a dear friend who lives many miles 
away, and as it contains that which loses not 
in value by being shared, I gladly offer it for 
the ‘‘scrap column ” in Friends’ Intelligencer, 
and feel disposed to accompany it with a few 
thoughts that came to me on first reading it, 
on the excellency of the Scripture testimony, 
“ There is that scattereth and yet increaseth,” 

There can be no doubt that the truest hap-| and not less teaching is that which follows, 

jness is ever to be found at home. No man| “And there is that withholdeth more that is 
without a home can be long and truly happy. | meet, and which tendeth to poverty.” There 
But the domestic group can be productive of | surely is a tendency with some to keep what- 
happiness only when it is assimilated by af-| ever of good they may have or that may come 
fection, and kept in union by discreet friend- | to them, and in so doing they impoverish 
ship. Then it tends to produce as much hap- | themselves, or, in other words, lose the full 
piness as this world is capable of; and its | enjoyment of that which they have. The 
sweet repose is sought for by allsensible men, | fresh flowings of sympathy are of almost price- 
as ever by the wisest and the greatest. What | less value, and we have no right to withhold 
can be compared in our intercourse of life | their manifestation. 
with the attentions on our family, with their! How many thirsty spirits might be re- 
exhilarating smiles and undissembled love? | freshed by the distribution of these little drops 
All this raises the gentlest and most pleasing | from the Fountain of Life, and how many of 
emotions, and calls forth all the sentiments! the spiritually hungry would be fed by the 
of uncontrolled nature. What are the rap-| crumbs which fall from a full table, were we 
tures of ambition, the pleasures of fame, the | careful to gather and distribute them. We 
delights of honor, in comparison with this?|may remember in this connection the rich 
Utterly worthless and insipid. Hence it is| blessing pronounced upon those who dealt 
that we see senators and heroes shutting out | their bread to the hungry—see Isaiah 58th 
the acclamations of an applauding world to| chapter. Let us also be stimulated to ex- 
partake of the endearments of family conver- | amine our store-houses, whether of the mem- 
sation, and to enjoy the prattling of their lit-| ory or the desk, peradventure we will find 
tle children in their harmless pleasures. This | there, that which is of value in danger of 
is one of the purest sources of mirth. It has} becoming mouldy. Let us bring it forth ; it 
influence, too, in amending the heart; for in- | may be “ food convenient” for some who are 
hocence is communicated by coming in con- | discouraged under an apprehension that they 
tact with it; and the sweet simplicity of chil-| are travelling a path into which a fellow- 
dren tends to purify the heart from the pol-| pilgrim never looks. If the offering be ever 
lution that it has acquired from moving in !so‘small, if it savor of love and life, it will not 
the world and mixing with men. Into what | return unto the donor void, but shall prosper 

nh abyss of moral degredation should we not | in the thing whereunto it is seut. My friend 
be sunken were it not for women and children. | says: 
Well might the Great Author of evangelical} “I am often strengthened and helped by 
philosophy have been delighted with the pres- | the sympathizing spirits of my friends, and 
ence of children and found in them—what he | regard it as a portion of the ‘ heavenly bounty’ 
in vain sought among those who judged them-| on which we all are certainly ‘ pensioners.’ 
selves their superiors—goodness and virtue. | It appears to me that we do not enough real- 
Cicero, with all his liberality of mind, felt the | ize and acknowledge this as one of the heay- 
tenderness of home attachment. At one time | enly blessings dispensed by a loving Father. 
he acknowledged that he received no satisfac- | Many and varied are the dispensations, and 
tion in any company but in that of his wife,|on descending the western slope of human 
his little daughter, and—to use his own lan- | life and looking back on the varied scenes of 
guage—“‘his honied young Cicero.” Sir| pleasure and pain, joys and sorrows, tempta- 
Thomas More, with his great powers of mind, | tions and conflicts, through which we have 
devoted a great share of his time—because ' passed, how can we do other than feel sensi- 
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ble that it was by His ‘right hand’ that we 
were thus carried through ; and does not this 
conviction strengthen the desire that those 
following on may have enhanced in their view, 
the true value of a living operative faith, and 
an abiding trust in that Almighty, Omni- 
present love? And how quieting is this faith 
and this trust to the wonted anxieties of a 
parent in view of anticipated vicissitudes 
awaiting her children, especially when there 
is evidence of their being under these holy 
influences. Blest, my dear friend, do I feel 
as a mother, in realizing the verity of that re- 
mark of an apostle, ‘No greater joy has a 
parent, than that of seeing his children walk- 
ing in the Truth.” My sons are examples to 
me; but though I sensibly feel the void caused 
by their absence, and the loss of their help 
and spirituality, I am entirely content, be- 
lieving that they both sought to be directed 
by best Wisdom in their movements, and 
that they feel themselves in their right places. 
What more could I ask ?” 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 12, 1874. 








Tae Lare Peace Conrerence.—In the 
Voice of Peace, a “journal devoted to peace 
principles,” published monthly at 701 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, we find Dr. Miles’ report 
of the Conference held at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, Ninth month last, in the interests of 
universal peace, from which interesting ex- 
tracts will be found in this paper. 

The whole report is worthy of close atten- 
tion, and is full of encouragement, from the 
fact that it embraces the letters and speeches of 
leading men, of various nationalities,who have 
ranged themselves on the side of the peaceful 
settlement of all international difficulties. 
We believe there is no subject of equal mag- 
nitude now claiming the attention of the civ- 
ilized world, and we trust every member of 
the Society of Friends will do his part to help 
bring about so desirable a result as is contem- 
plated by this organization. 


REMEMBER THE Poor.—“ Ye have the 
poor with you always,” was the declaration 
of Jesus, and it is well for us to be reminded, 
as the advent of winter foreshadows need of 
protection from its severities, that among us 
now, as in the days of His earthly sojourn, 
are to be found “the poor.” Many of these, 
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we know, are nothing better than parasites, 
living upon the thrift and industry of others, 
satisfied to eke out a miserable existence upon 
the “‘crumbs that fall from the table” of 
comfort and independence. 

The lives of such are sad evidences of what 
men may become when destitute of pure and 
lofty aspirations. 

Yet, low and degraded as they may be, we 
must not forget that they are human, and to 
the extent that they are able to perceive 
them, they have human wants to be supplied; 
and while we deplore their sad condition, 
from which they make little effort to lift 
themselves, we cannot ignore the claims of 
that humanity in them, which, marred by 
sin, is nevertheless of the same type which in 
the person of the pure and holy Jesus was 
manifested to the world. This thought in) 
vests the human form 4vith a sacredness that 
no condition, however degraded, can utterly 
destroy; and when we see the image that 
was created to wear the: impress of the Di 
vine, so scarred and disfigured by grovelling 
appetites, and the destitution that results” 
therefrom, we do well to inquire, ‘‘ Who hath 
made us to differ?” 

Let us not grudge the pittance that thes 
crave at our hands; rather let us be thankful 
that we have been preserved from falling # 
low. 

Between these miserable outcasts and the 
comfortably-housed and well-to-do class ar 
to be found multitudes, in various conditions 
of need, to whom a little help, with a kind” 
word and cheerful encouragement, would be 
an unmeasured blessing. 

Such as these are all about us: they min 
gle with us in our meetings, they pass usin) 
the market-places; they rent our tenements; 
they deal with us; they work for us. 

It needs no deep insight into human nature 
to find them out—the face wearing lines of & 
brooding care, the voice subdued and falter 
ing, the hesitating step—all tell a sad tale of 
want and sorrow, that many would rather 
starve than disclose. 

If we were only imbued with the spirito 
the religion we profess, that counts not amy 
thing as our own, and ourselves as stewards 
of the manifold gifts of our Heavenly Father, 
how would our charities, leavened by thé 
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power of love flowing from the Divine foun- 
tain, be twice blessed—blessed to the recip- 
jent, to whom it is offered as a loan from the 
Lord; blessed to ourselves in that we have, 
by possessing the means that enables us to 
hand forth to the needy, the experience that 
“it is more blessed to give than to receive.” 


SwARTHMORE CoLLEGE.—The eleventh 
annual meeting of the stockholders of Swarth- 
more College was held Twelfth month Ist, at 
Race Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia. 
The attendance was not large. It has been 
thought that if the meeting were held at a 
more favorable time of the year there would 
be many more present. This subject has 
been before a committee which has carefully 
considered the proposed change, but not be- 
ing able to recommend any better time, the 
matter was laid over for the present. 

The report of the managers was listened 
to with marked interest. Three of the effi- 
cient workers have been removed by death 
during the year. The valuable services of 
these, and the great loss the College sustains 
in their removal was feelingly dwelt upon. 

The ballot for officers resulted in the re- 
election of Isaac H. Clothier and Sarah F. 
Corlies, for Clerks, and the election of Hugh 
Mcllvain for Treasurer. The term of service 
of eight of the managers expiring at this 
time, Clement Biddle, Edward Taylor, Isaac 
Stephens, Martha G. MclIlvain and Eliza H. 
Bell were re-elected, and Franklin Shoe- 

“maker, Annie Cooper and Sarah H. Baker, 
were elected to fill the vacancies. Clement 
M. Biddle was chosen by the managers to 
serve for the unexpired term of Wm. Dorsey, 
deceased. 

The vote on the purchase of the adjoining 
property, known as the West Farm, contain- 
ing ninety-three acres, resulted in the unan- 
imous decision in its favor, and the Board 
was authorized to have the deeds properly 
transferred to the College. $12,000 of the 
purchase-money has already been contributed, 
one of the last acts of S. B. Worth having 
been to sign a check as a gift to this fund. 
$8,000 will remain on mortgage; the hope 





















was expressed by many, that this sum might 
soon be made up by voluntary subscription, 
and the whole property be given to the Col- 


lege free of debt. 
ing that one individual had offered to donate 
$5,000 for the improvement of said property 
should the stockholders decide to purchase it. 


It was stated to the meet- 


The meeting was especially interesting : 


the affairs of the college are in a prosperous 
condition. 
pressed, was the great need for every member 
of the Board of Managers to be faithful to 
the appointment, and it was recommended 
that any who are not able to devote the requi- 
site time to its duties should resign that others 
who feel called to the work and can give at- 
tention thereto may be appointed. 


The prevailing feeling as ex- 


The receipts of the college for the past 


year have exceeded the current expenses, 
leaving a small balance in its favor, which 
has been appropriated to making necessary 
repairs. : 





DIED. | 
DAVIS.—In West Brandywine, on 5th of Eleventh 


month, Susan B. Davis, widow of William M. Davis, 
in the 80th year of her age; a member of Bradford 
Monthly Meeting 


It may be truly said that her life was devoted to 


active benevolence, and that she was an humble- 
minded Christian. 


GREEN.—On the 23d of Eleventh month, Phebe, 


widow of Edwin R. Green, and daughter of the late 
Joseph Gurney, in the 60th year of her age ; a mem- 
ber of Coeymans Monthly Meeting, New York. 


HIBBERD.—On Fifth-day, the 12th of Eleventh 


month, Susan Hibberd, in the 74th year of her age; 
an elder of Darby Monthly Meeting. 


LINVILL.—At his residence, in Salisbury, Lan- 


caster County, Pa., on the 19th of Eleventh month, 


1874, of pneumonia, John Linvill, in the 8lst year 


of his age. 


Interment at Sadsbury Friends’ burying ground, 
on the 22d. 

ANDREWS.—At Fallston, Harford Co., Md., on 
the 3lst of Seventh month, Abigail, widow of 
George Andrews, in the 84th year of her age, for- 
merly of Chester Co., Pa., but for the past 60} ears 
amember of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 





Noruine is more strongly opposed to the 
spirit of true religion than a despondent habit 
of mind. It is essentially distrust, and none 
who have a vital and realizing sense of the 
perfect wisdom and goodness that upholds and 
guides the Universe, will continue to bend 
beneath a load of fear, apprehension and sad- 
ness. Where the trust and faith so often 
fluently expressed, is deeply experienced 
in the heart, it will drive out the darkness 
of gloom with its own bright sunshine, the 
blessings of life will be gratefully accepted, 
gladly enjoyed, and patiently resigned, and 
its woes will only be contemplated sufficiently 
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to rouse all the energies of mind and body 
to work for their alleviation. 


————-_ + -~er- — 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 


No. 26. 
(Continued from page 652.) 


So many objects and scenes of interest oc- 
cupied us during our last days in Munich 
that I feel puzzled to decide what to enlarge 
upon for the edification of friends at home. 
We were greatly interested in a visit to the 
Ethnographic Museum, where are gathered 
many curious relics of pre-historic men, as 
well as specimens of the handiwork and artis- 
tic efforts of the semi barbaric races of the 
present day. Great halls, filled with the fan- 
tastic and ugly carvings, paintings and pot- 
tery, as well as the hideous and repulsive 
idols of the Orientals, are to me very weari- 
some. We find them in all cities, and are 
always solemnly exhorted to make them a 
visit ; but they are truly monotonous. That 
long row of portraits of Chinese beauties on 
the wall—helpless, absurd-looking creatures, 
with nails like exaggerated claws, and eyes 
like almonds—is dispiriting ; but one may 
find some amusement in scanning the coun- 
tenances of the lords of that celestial king- 
dom, who are ranged on the other side. 
Supreme self-satisfaction and an unutterable 
calm must be characteristic of the mandarin 
who exercises authority, or carries out the 
supposed will of the emperor in China. I 
hasten past them all, not even stopping to 
admire the long row of images of Buddha, 
some white, some black, some gilt, and all 
silly-looking enough; for I want to see the 
valuable remains of the Troglodytes and 
Lake dwellers, which have been discovered 
in recent times in Europe. The contents of 
several horizontal cases, ranged along the 
centre of a large hall, would give much food 
for thought to an antiquarian; and the un- 
learned wanderer from the crude new world 
may hope to catch an idea or two. 

It is asserted that the most ancient ances- 
tors of the human race lived in the remote 
age when the glacial epoch was near its end 
Europe was just emerging from the white 
mantle of snow and ice in which it had so 
long been buried; the rivers rolled, for the 
most part, several hundred feet above their 
present beds, and woolly elephants, with long 
manes, woolly rhinoceroses and hippopotami, 
giant bears and mighty cats like lions or 
tigers, hyenas without number, and huge 
oxen, disputed with primeval man the domin- 
ion of the land. This, at least, is the lesson 
that the learned investigators of cave relics 
have drawn from the unearthed records. One 
pauses in inquiry before a dish of cracked 
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fragments of human bones. The antiquarian 
says, “‘ Behold, an evidence that these cave. 
dwellers ate each other as occasion required ; 
end behold, also, they knew that the marrow 
was the richest and most delicate morsel of 
all.” These forefathers understood how to 
make stone axes, and could shape a kind of 
weapon from the sharp flints, but how poorly 
armed were they to oppose the many and 
fearful antagonists which the age of gigantic 
mammals produced! There was no pottery, 
it seems, and this circumstance appears to 
prove the high antiquity of the cave-dwellers; 
but there were implements made of horn 
which are supposed to have been used to 
sew the skins with which they protected their 
bodies ; and there are perforated discs and 
strangely-wrought bear teeth, which would 
seem to have been used for ornament. So, 
even in this childhood of the race, man in- 
dulged in decorating himself. 


After the earliest stone age, here we have 
the remains of the second pgriod of man, char- 
acterized by the aemiiatn of great numbers 
of reindeers in Central Europe. This animal, 
which is now only found in the farthest north, 
was then in existence as far south as the 
Pyrenees. The huge creatures of the cave 
period were gone, or were disappearing from 
the earth, and their places were filled by ani- 
mals resembling those of our own period, 
which are found in the far north or in the 
vicinity of snowy mountain peaks. From 
this, a rough, cold climate is inferred for the 
reindeer period. It is called the later stone 
age, as the men of that period were not famil- 
iar with the use of metals, still using the rude 
stone implements. There is no evidence of 
any attempt to cultivate the land yet, so the 
food of the people must have been largely 
carnivorous. It is very remarkable that the 
stone implements should have been so finely 
wrought. The hole for the handle of the stone 
hammer is round and smooth, as if bored by 
the best metallic implements of these days; 
the shape is symmetrical, and the surface 
finely polished. There are punchers or awls 
made of reindeer’s horn, and there were horn 
or bone needles with eyes. The threads used 
are believed to have been the sinews of the 
reindeer, because we find the incision in the 
long tibial bones of these animals at the point 
where the lower end of the long sinew adheres 
tothem. Here are pieces of violet fluorspar, 
of agate and of green ores of copper, which 
are believed to have served for ornaments ; 
and here, too, are perforated shells and teeth, 
which may have made bracelets and neck- 
laces. The stone points on lances and spears 
are more finely cut, and smal! knives of flint 
have replaced the crude stone hatchets, and 
arrows are found with barbed hooks upon the 
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sides. In this period the first rude attempts 
at pottery are found, but the vessels are only 
shaped by hand, are very coarse, and without 
ornament. In the case before us are attempts 
at pictorial representations on the horns of 
the reindeer, and these are of great interest as 
iving a clue by which the ingenious investi- 
tors have reconstructed a picture of the 
rimitive times of central Europe, fanciful, 
perhaps, but interesting. In the words of a 
recent writer on this subject: “ We see our 
ancestors in dark caves, lying round the 
hearth, surrounded by heaps of animal re- 
mains, which they threw about carelessly, 
and which fill the room with pestilential 
vapors. We see them skilfully, and with in- 
exhaustible patience, make their weapons out 
of flint, and their implements from reindeer’s 
antlers, shave off the hair from the skins of 
animals, and turn them, by the aid of pointed 
flints and needles, into garments. We accom- 
ny them on their hunting excursions, and 
see them fatally wound the wild animals with 
the flint points of their lances and spears. 
We follow them on their commercial journeys 
into far distanf France, where they exchange 
precious flints and shells or agates for orna- 
ments, where they gather fluor pieces to de- 
light their eyes with their varied colors, or 
procure plates of sandstone for the inclosure 
of their hearths. Even death we see holding 
its harvest. We see our ancestors inter the 
remains of their friends in a cave, surrounded 
by urns, weapons, amulets. We see them 
close this cave with a stone plate to protect 
it against the invasion of wild animals, We 
attend the funeral meal before the residence 
of the dead, see the fire kindled on the hearth, 
the killed animals carved and roasted meat 
distributed. We see the vaulted grave again 
and again opened and closed for the gradual 
reception of children and adults, amid thesame 
solemn rites, until it is full.” 

In the next and last case of the collection 
are the relics of a still later age. A great 
destruction by mighty currents of water puts 
an end to the reindeer period, and a new era 
breaks upon Europe. 


Here we have relics of the Swiss Lake 
dwellers, who built their habitations on rude 
piles in the water, began to tame the animals, 
to cultivate the land, and at last, to work the 
metals. Here are bronze implements, and 
the period we have reached is called the 
bronze age. But even yet, among the pole 
structures there are found roasted, broken 
human bones, knawed by human teeth, and 
we see that these people were savages and 
cannibals. And here we have wonderful ev- 
idence of the eternal patience of the creative 
Wisdom. How slowly! ah, how slowly! 
grind the mills of God ; and how inexpress- 
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ibly precious is the long result of time; and 
what visions crowd upon the awakened mind 
of the possible high destiny of this wonder- 
fully progressive race which is grandly dis- 
tinguished from all other of the denizens 
of earth, by restless aspirations, and glori- 
ous though painful strivings towards the in- 
finite beauty and perfection of the Creative 
mind. 

But here is the uniformed janitor who 
comes to remind us that it is one o’clock, the 
hour for closing the building, and that our 
sabbath morning for musing among the relics 
of far antiquity is over. 

The October fest has begun, and the streets 
are crowded with a motley looking company 
of rustics, who are busied, like ourselves, in- 
vestigating the glories of Munich. 

The dress of the women is grotesque and 
certainly the reverse of beautiful. A black 
handkerchief is drawn corner-wise over the 
head and tied behind; the dress is very com- 
monly of two colors; the waist green, the 
very full skirt and leg of mutton sleeves red, 
with a clumsy black bodice laced over the 
waist, and a yellow handkerchief pinned over 
the neck. A great, long, wide blue apron, 
reaching fully three fourths round the body, 
and nearly to the bottom of the skirts, and a 
pair of low shoes with parti-colored stockings 
complete the costume. This is an extreme 
ease of course, and there is evidently no rule 
in regard to color, individual taste being 
fully expressed, and there being no blind fol- 
lowing of Paris fashion plates. I noted one 
more important looking dame, who wore &@ 
lofty gilt ornament on the back of her head, 
with six streamers of broad black ribbon de- 
pending from it and reaching below the waist. 
She wore a cashmere shaw] and was much 
more richly attired than the humbler sort 
with their black head handkerchiefs. The 
men wore feathers of various kinds in 
their hats, and had their short coats dec- 
orated with silver coin buttons sewed on so 
closely that they overlapped each other. These 
buttons are often very old, having descended 
from father to son through several genera- 
tions, and are considered an evidence of good 
family. A duil, innocent looking people 
they are, not rude or disorderly in the least ; 
and, though they drink beer so enormously, 
we see no intoxication at all. It is pleas- 
ant to note the cheerful, quiet, respectful 
demeanor of these peasants, and pleasant, 
too, to see them enjoy for a season a sight of 
the magnificence their hard labor was the 
means of creating. To me it seems strange 
that they are willing to wear a costume which 
defines caste so distinctly—and I am told 
peculiar costumes are gradually disappearine. 


Though it is the first day of the week, the 
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multitude are turning their steps towards the] proverb, “ A fool and his money are soon 
Theresian meadow where there are races and | parted.” 
various games this afternoon, and it is ex-| Theinsects and the parasitic growths which 
pected that the young King himself will dis-| are destructive to vegetation are shown in 
tribute prizes to the victors. But we prefer | great variety, neatly arranged like the leaveg 
to sit awhile on the cheerful Maximilian] of an herbarium. Forty-five specimens of 
Strasse and watch the moving multitude to} Puccinias were shown, some on grasses, some 
following them to their destination to-day. | on flowers, some on leaves and some on fruits; 
The fest, which lasts a week, was inaugu-|—besides which there were many other port. 
rated yesterday in the glass industrial palace | folios of disease and noxious insects which 
where was collected a display of agricultural | would interest a microscopist or a practical 
machinery, and of agricultural productions | gardener. 
less full, I thought, than is commonly to be| Three very nicely-prepared skeletons of the 
found at our country fairs at home. There pig stand inviting inspection, which show the 
were many varieties of rabbits or hares, and | results of different kinds of food in deveo 
ee exhibited, which I had never seen| ing the animal. If I rightly understood the 
efore, and I was interested to note the enor-| labels, it was shown that a food containing 
mous beefs used in the sugar manufacture, | phosphate of lime had produced surprising 
and the syrup, the crude brown sugar, and | effects, doubling the weight of the animal as 
the crystalline loaf which is obtained from | compared with one of the same age and race 
them. The silk-worm in all its stages, from | fed on potatoes alone. 
the egg upward, was on exhibition, and some| Fish-culture too shows its results, and the 
of the silk from the cocoons was shown. | various domestic fowls are ranged in cages to 
Here, too, are specimens of the prepared flax, | display their good qualities. The geese and 
and the yet more beautiful hempen fibre; | ducks have for their use a sodded circle, with 
and yonder are many varieties of wool, some |a pond of running water in the centre, and 
snowy white, some quite dark, some short,|the important airs of the geese as they 
some long, some coarse, some fine. Next, we| marched round their domain and spoke their 
have a representation of a hop garden, with | minds, were amusing enough. 
all its needful appliances—even to the fur-| Here is a neatly-carpeted area, where @ 
nace which heats the tar in which the lower| gentleman presides over a large family of 
end of the poles are steeped. Singer’s sewing-machines. He speaks English, 
And here the India-rubber manufacturers | and I ask him if he finds a good market for 
show us specimens of the crude material from | his machines in Munich. He says that the 
many lands. The Brazilian gum is in two| sales have been very numerous, and assures 
forms, a clear black mass which seems to have| me, after’ the manner of sewing-machine 
been melted and hardened into convenient | agents, that the “Singer.” is the best machine 
form, and a large brown roll like a giant| in existence. It is astonishing that these ma- 
cigar, made of sheets as thin as paper. The|chines are sold here in Germany for about 
Mexican, resembles a great unsightly mouldy | half the price asked for them at home. The 
cheese, black without and whitish within; | manufacturers are very illiberal to their fel- 
while that from Madagascar is reddish. | low-citizens, whenthey demand a price so very 
From this material we are shown the usual | much in excess of the cost of the article at 
variety of goods—bath-tubs, cushions, pumps, 





car-springs, shoes, and tubes of all sorts. 
The clothing made of India-rubber is neat 
and varied, and seems soft, light and desir- 





home, and can afford to dispose of them 
abroad at 50 per cent. less. 

But the scene on the Theresian meadow is 
far more attractive to the multitude than that 


able. in the industrial palace. Here the fest as 

The agricultural college exhibits philo-|sumes a childish character in accordance 
sophical apparatus of great simplicity and | with the taste of a very simple-minded peo- 
beauty. But the stolid-looking young men| ple. The green meadow is occupied with a 
are much more interested in the lottery just | kind of temporary city of ‘tents and huts, in 
beyond, where a large variety of articles of | a part of which there are all manner of grot- 
rather trifling value are shown, each having | esque shows. Here are the enormous young 
a number conspicuously attached. These | maiden, and the gigantic, mature woman to 
numbers are supposed to be in the basket of| be seen for a few kreutzers ; here is a Punch 
little evelopes which stand on the counter for | and Judy show; here are wax-semblances of 
sale, five cents a piece. A silver gulden will| royal and notable persons; here are wild 
buy ten shares, and I stood awhile to see if| beasts whose roar is plainly to be heard be- 
anyone obtained anything worth having.| hind the curtain; and here are circus per- 
Almost all the envelopes contained blanks | formances frightful to behold even from the 
and one could see strikingly verified the! outside of the enchanted circle. In front of 
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one of the tents, I saw a company of pretty, 
little dogs reposing on a table in the sunshine, 
who looked like old acquaintances. I ad- 
dressed them, on a venture, as ‘“‘ Napoleon! 
Bismarck ! McMahon! Diana!” when I was 

ted with a succession of joyous barks of 
recognition, and, if the guardian of the little 
canines had not restrained them by a quiet 
caress, 1 should have had one or two of these 
notables in my arms. They were my Inns- 
pruck acquaintances. 

The royal pavilion is vacant, and we think 
we notice a cool indifference among the peo- 
le when the King is mentioned. He seems 
to care little for the entertainment of the 
multitude, and we hear that he failed to ap- 
pear on the grounds yesterday, when it was 
supposed he would distribute prizes. It is 
said, too, that he is inhospitable, and does not 
care to admit visitors to the beautiful, royal 
palaces he has inherited from his father and 
grandfather. 

Merry-go-rounds, and a gigantic wheel-ap- 
paratus, with a swing-car suspended from 
each spoke, are very popular, and are mov- 
ing merrily to the sound of cheerful music, 
bearing men, women and children on circular 
journeys. The whole scene is somewhat like 
the féte we witnessed at St. Germain; but 
the charming, graceful vivacity of the French 
people is wanting, and eating and beer-drink- 
ing form almost one-half of the entertain- 
ment. It is a matter of real astonishment to 
count the beer-barrels which are emptied of 
their contents on the grounds, and to note 
that the bitter beverage has so little intox- 
icating influence upon the people. The best 
feature of this festival is the patient good 
order. Here are all ages and conditions of 
people from the prince to the peasant, and 
from the little infant, in his wicker carriage, 
to the gray-haired “ frau-mutter,” leaning on 
the arm of her venerable companion; and 
the rights of all are respected; no one tres- 
passing on another, no i)l-humor, no noise nor 
restlessness. It is pleasant enough to stroll 
about the grounds and to sit an hour or two 
among them; but any American would mar- 
vel, I think, to see such a multitude of people 
kept together for a week by such trivial at- 
tractions. 

I doubt not if these Teutons, so stolid and 

aceful here at the foot-stool of the bronze 

avaria, were transplanted in America, and 
were there stimulated by a knowledge of the 
glorious possibilities that American citizen- 
ship implies, they would become as aggressive 
and progressive as their Anglo-Saxon breth- 
ren beyond the wave are to-day. But their 
habits of order and obedience to law would 
make them valuable citizens of our great 
land of refuge, to which so many of their 
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brethren have emigrated. In all the relations 
of life, they know the value of order. 


“ Holy Order, rich in blessing, 
Heaven’s daughter, lightly pressing 
Hold her law, all ranks connected. 
Mighty States hath she erected, 
Calling from the wilds the savage 
There to dwell,—no more to ravage. 
Into human huts she goeth, 
And all gentle customs showeth, 
Weaving that dear tie around us, 
Which to Fatherland hath bound us.” * 


So sings the sweet German poet, or so, at 


least, has the American sage translated him. 
One sees much to admire in every land, and 
always something not so admirable; but I 
am fully convinced that in Europe “ Every- 
thing is upward striving.” 


The intense frugality with which every- 


thing is carefully utilized, and the absolute 
neatness and cleanliness of the public streets, 
are instructive to Americans. 
is a wonderful change for the better before 
the old world makes us a visit on our hun- 
dreth birth-day, our European brethren will 
stand aghast at the filthiness of our cities, and 
will ask, in dismay, if republics do not really 
know how to keep themselves clean. 


Unless there 


And now we bid adieu to Munich, regret- 


ting to leave it, and hoping, against proba- 


bility, to see it sometime again. It is a spot 
of magnificent newness amid the antiquity 
of Europe, a home of art and artists; a de- 
lightful place of residence, combining almost 
every advantage that a student of art, science 
or literature could desire. We leave it with 
feelings of gratitude for that noble hospitality 
which throws open to the visitor, as well as 
to the citizen of Bavaria, those glorious art- 
treasures which are the admiration of man- 
kind ; 

‘¢ And all for love, and nothing for reward !” 

Tenth month 7th, 1874. S. R. 


—_————~8—-——__—_ 
Extract. 


DIFFERENT VIEWS OF DEATH. 

It is singular to note in how many Gifferent 
ways death is regarded by mankind, and the 
variety of feelings produced by its consider- 
ation. To some it is an object of hope, to 
others of dread ; some love to ponder on its 
import and bearings, others turn from it with 
aversion, and dismiss it imperiously from their 
thoughts. Some think of it but as a door, 
which, opening, will lead to more complete 
developments and higher existence, while to 
others it appears to be a termination to all 
their plans and aims, a sudden cutting short 
of life, with all its varied excitements. To 
some it is a theme which enkindles the im- 


* From Schiller’s “ Song of the Bell,” translated 
by Wm. H. Furness. 
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agination and inspires the soul, to others it 
suggests chiefly its outward trappings and 
symbols, the body arrayed for the tomb, the 
funeral, the house of mourning, the grave. 
It is not only the varied opinions which men 
hold as to the meaning of death as an en- 
trance to a future life which operate to pro- 
duce these different effects on the mind. 
Natural temperament, habits of thought, 
courage or timidity, the tendency of the mind 
to dwell on the material or the spiritual, all 


. contribute to tinge the subject with their 


peculiar coloring. . : ‘ ‘ 
Apart from the natural and inevitable grief 
which must attend the parting from dear 
friends, death in itself considered is not a 
woe, nor should our meditations upon it par- 
take wholly of sorrowful features. That they 
so frequently do, and that they are for this 
reason so generally avoided, is chiefly owing 
to a current belief that the things of this life 
are hostile to man’s spiritual being; that 
time and eternity are so antagonistic in their 
nature, that there can be no congeniality or 
harmony between them. The love of life, 
and of all that is known by experience to 
constitute life, is strong in man, and hence 
the shrinking from what is supposed to be at 
variance with it. A firm belief in the wis- 
dom, consistency and harmony of the work- 
ings of Divine Providence will dispel this 
error. As we already occupy a definite place 
in the arrangements of this world, as these 
arrangements must be parts of a great whole, 
under the same government, and as our hap- 
iness and interests are promoted here only 
by faithful fidelity to duty, so the same great 
principles will underlie any other world or 
different state, and the same power and love 
uphold and regulate it. 


A pure and virtuous life will more than all 
beside strip death of the terror and gloom so 
often thrown around it The nature of all 
vital force is cumulative. A falling body does 
not gather momentum more surely, than the 
character gathers force in whatever direction 
it is guided. The energy of the will augments 
with every volition, the capacity of the benev- 
olent affections, the sense of honor, the love 
of truth and goodness are forever increasing 
in those who cherish them. To the sensual 
passions, unholy desires, selfishness, pride, 
avarice—all that tends to crush goodness out 
of the soul, gain power with fearful rapidity 
in those who suffer them to take root in their 
hearts. This is what gives to immortal life 
all its dignity, and only as we take in this 
idea can we form any adequate notion of its 


power. To those who regard the material |: 


part of life as all in all, death, coming only 
to dissolve it, will seem a cruel tyrant, crush- 
ing all that is most dearly prized; but to 





those who think of life as something nobler 
than mere physical existence, who recognize 
the ever increasing power of character, death 
will be but the agent which sets the spirit 
free from earthly limits, and as such yijll 
bring no terrors. 





20) 


‘““ MORE THAN WE ASK.” 
BY CHARLES G. AMES. 


There are deep things of God : push out from shore| 

Hast thou found much? Give thanks, and look for 
more. 

Dost fear the generous Giver to offend? 

Then think His store and bounty know no end. 

He needeth not to be implored nor teased : 

The more we take, the better is He pleased. 





Nor is it alms, dispensed in high disdain: 

He loses nothing; ’tis His only gain 

To make thee rich. What can He do but give, 
Since there’s not one from whom He may receive? 
He quit-claims nothing: what’s bestowed on thee, 
Immortal child, stays in the family. 


This exercise of giving out, His wealth 

Maintains Him fresh in evérlasting health ; 

For how should Goodness be the Perfect Good, 
If Goodness slept, nor cared for His own brood? 


What service can we render Thee, kind Heaven, 
But freely take what is so freely given ? 

Thy best of gifts is wit to keep the cup 
Wherein Thou pourest blessing right side up. 
Dwell Thou within us, Lord of Charity |! 

And we from Thee sha!l endless givers be. 


—-—~< ee —____- 


GUESTS OF THE HEART. 


Soft falls through the gathering twilight, 
The rain from the dripping eaves, 
And stirs with a tremulous rustle, 
The dead and the dying leaves ; 
While afar, in the midst of the shadows, 
I hear the sweet voices of bells; 
Come borne on the wind of the autumn, 
That fitfully rises and swells. 


They call and they answer each other— 
They answer and mingle again— 
As the deep and the shrill in an anthem 
Make harmony still in their strain; 
As the voices of sentinels mingle 
In mountainous regions of snow, 
Till from hill-top to hill-top a chorus 
Floats down to the valleys below. 


The shadows, the fire-light of even, 

The sound of the bell’s distant chime, 
Come bringing, with rain softly dropping, 
Sweet thoughts of a shadowy time; 

The slumberous sense of seclusion, 
From storm and intruders aloof, 
We feel when we hear in the midnight 

The patter of rain on the roof. 


_ When the spirit goes forth in its yearnings 

To take all its wanderers home ; 

Or afar in the re~’ fancy, 
Deli¢*:* eWilt pinions to roam, 

I quiet.y sit by the fire-light— 
The fire-light so bright and so warm— 

For I know that those only who love me 
Will seek me through shadow and storm. 
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nobler But should they be absent this evening, 
Opn Should even the household depart— 
ognize Deserted, I should not be lonely ; 
’ death There still would be guests in my heart; 
Spirit The faces of friends that I cherish, 
h will The smile, and the glance, and the tone, 
Wiil haunt me wherever I wander, 
And thus I am never alone. 
With those who have left far behind them 
The joys and the sorrows of time— 
1 shore! Who sing the sweet song of the angels 
00k fi In a purer and holier clime! 
- Then darkly, O evening of autumn, 
Your rain and your shadows may fall: 
nd > My loved and my lost ones you bring me— 
My heart holds a feast with them all. 
—Chambers’ Journal. 
—~er-—_____- 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
re, REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
ceive ? FOR ELEVENTH MONTH. 
1 thee, | 1873 | 1874 
|Days. | Days. 
Rain during some portion of the 24) 
ION: ai. ee sebadahdmiigadak eae euebun cease 5 5 
od Rain all or nearly SUE OOF ssscscncceccness | 2 | 1 
od? Snow, including very light ) —_— 4 | 3 
Cloudy, Without storms........cswecceeees Pb oe 
7 Clear, as ordinarily accepted............ } 13 | 16 
en, I  sciticrcnssnrinnsniins west conaianes | 30 30 
| | 
TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, ETO. _1873 | 1874 
Mean temperature of Eleventh mo., per’ Deg. | Deg. 
Me: RIOUNNONccccctcccedeccresseeseunss 39.34 | 45.20 
Highest point attaioed during month, 
Penna. Hospital........0. danse sesedees 60.00 | 61.00 
Lowest point reached, per Penna, 
BROOD ICA. ssisccecs cccsccese secede cecceeees 23.00| 26.00 
Rain during the month, per Penna.) Inches | Inches 
Hospital........ icnisatien sacetadiaaeenciiea 4.99| 2.22 
Dgeatus during the month, being five 
current weeks for 1873 and four for 
TOTS sce cecccecccccocscccecesescoccesecessecs 1289 | 1144 
Deg 
Average of the mean temperature of Eleventh| 
month for the past 85 years...... aebeeseeinete | 43.33 
Highest mean of temperature during that en-| 
tire period, 1849 . eeese ..| 50.50 
Lowest mean of temperature ‘during that ¢ en- 
tire period, 1793, 1827, 1842...... sce sian 38.00 
AUTUMN TEMPERATURES. | Degs 
Mean temperature of the three Fall months 
Me BOC ckscen scecss cece eecccccce weecccccececs secccee.| 55.00 
Mean do do do “do 1874.. 57.98 
Average of the Autumn temperatures for the | 
PASt 85 VATS. .ccccccrcccccccces ssccccceer:seccccece 54.15 
Highest Autumn mean occurring during that | 
entire period, 1870...... O06 sevccecccceocse cesses 58.95 
Lowest Autumn mean occurring during that 
entire period, 1827... eereeccccccess oo | 49.93 
g ™ 
COMPARISON OF RAIN. | 2808 | 1874 
| Ins. Ins. 
Totals for each year thus far. bivsea steseee | 56.47) 38.60 
. emear «f 
Month was almost siz degrees wa. «we 
a. ell as 1°87 
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degrees in excess of the means for the past eighty- 
five years. On the afternoon of the 23d, of this 
year, we had quite heavy thunder, with vivid lightning, 
during which several places were struck—although 
not unprecedented, certainly a very unusual circum- 
stance for the month. 

Our “Clippings” for the month have been quite 
prolific, as is usually the case at the commencement 
of the inclement season of the year. 

Advices received at San Francisco on the 6th re- 
port a typhoon of unprecedented violence had raged 
in Hong Kong for two entire days, exceeding any- 
thing ever before placed on record. 

It is scarcely necessary to repeat the details of 
this terrible disaster. It has been estimated that 
the whole number of lives lost will reach twenty 
thousand! In Macao, the Governor, fearing a pesti- 
lence, had four thousand corpses cremated, first having 
them covered with tar! 

On the 27th and 28th, a very widely-extended 
storm occurred. In Central Illinois the snow was 
from twelve to thirteen inches in depth—heavier 
than has been experienced there for many years. 

At Charleston, S. C., nine inches fell during the 
afternoon and evening of the 28th. 

About the same time six inches fell at Toronto. 
On the same day a heavy snow storm was experi- 
enced between Erie and Buffalo; and another vis- 
ited St. Louis, Mo. 





No Time to UnpEerstanp.—“ How is it, 
my dear,” inquired a school-mistress of a 
little girl, “that you do not understand this 
simple thing?’ “Ido not know, indeed,” 
she answered, with a perplexed look; “ but I 
sometimes think I have so many things to 
learn that I have no time to understand.” 





LIFE, 


Live for something! Yes, and for some- 
thing worthy of life and its capabilities and 
opportunities for noble deeds and achieve- 
ments. Every man and every woman has his 
or her assignment in the duties and responsi- 
bilities of daily life. We are in the world to 
make the world better ; to lift it up to higher 
levels of enjoyment and progress, to make its 
hearts and homes brighter and happier by 
devoting to our fellows our best thoughts, 
activities and influences. It is the motto of 
every true heart and the genius of every 
noble life, that “no man liveth to himself ”— 
lives chiefly for his own selfish good. It isa 
law of our intellectual and moral being that 
we promote our own happiness in the exact 
proportion we contribute to the comfort and 
enjoyment of others. Nothing worthy of the 
name of happiness is possible in the experi, 
ence of those who live only for themselves- 
all oblivious of the welfare of their fellows. 


ee 


A HIDDEN light soon becomes dim, and, if 
it be entirely covered up, wi'’ expire for 
want of air. So it is with hidde: religion ; it 
must go out. There cannot be . Christian 
whose light in some aspects doesn shine. 
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Were but human beings always that which 
they are in their best moments, then should 
we know here already on earth a kingdom of 
heaven, of beauty, and goodness. 





NOTICES. 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS, 


12th mo. 20th, Schuylkill, Pa., at 3 P. M. 
és “Upper Dublin, Pa., at 3 P. M. 
“ 27th, Centredale, Iowa, at 3 P. M. 
oe “West Nottingham, Md., 3 P. M. 





MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


Stated meeting Twelfth month 18th, at 8 o’clock. 
Annual election of officers. Full attendance of 
members very desirable. 

AtFReD Moors, Secretary. 





FRIENDS’ CHARITY FUBL ASSOCIATIOF. 


Stated Meeting on Seventh-day evening, Twelfth 
month 19th, at 8 o’clock, at Race Street Monthly 
Meeting-Room. ALFRED Moore, Clerk. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


The Executive Committee of the Association with- 
in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, will meet at Cam- 
den (N. J.) Meeting-house, on Seventh-day, Twelfth 
month 26th, at 10 A.M. Itis very desirable that 
each member should endeavor to be present. The 
Co-operative Visiting Committee are also desired to 
attend. 

(Haddonfield First-day School Union meets at 
same place at 3 P. M. same day.) 

Rosert Tinney, Clerk. 





FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. 


A meeting was held Twelfth month 3d at the 
Library Room, Race street. The report of the Com- 
mittee on Organization was considered, amended 
and adopted. Among other changes was that of 
meeting at the Library Room, at Race street, on the 
Ist and 3d Fifth-day evenings, and at Girard Avenue 
Meeting-bouse on the 2d and 4th Fifth-days in each 
month. The first meeting will be held at the latter 
place, Twelfth month 10th, and at Race street 
Twelfth month 17th, etc. The attendance of Friends 
and others professing with them is invited. Quite 
a number handed in their names at the above meet- 
ing as willing to take an active part in its proceed- 
ings. 





INDIAN COMMITTEE. 


The Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
will meet on Sixth-day afternoon, Twelfth month 
18th, at 3 o’clock, in the Monthly Meeting Room at 
Race street (being same day as Representative Com- 
mittee Meeting.) Full attendance is desirable. 

Jacos M. Exuis, Clerk. 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS 
Committee of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting will 


megt on Sixth-day afternoon, Twelfth month 18th, 


at 4 o’clock. Ww. Eyrs, Clerk. 





ITEMS. 





A PAPER recently read before the San Francisco 
Academy of Science describes a well-known tract 


of country in that State, containing about 8,009 
square miles, in which there are over 100 extinget 
volcanoes, one volcanic cone being higher thay 
Vesuvius, the lava from which covers about 100 
square miles. An old Indian in that region says 
that in his youth these volcanoes were in active 
operation. 





































Kine Katakava, who arrived recently at San 
Francisco, succeeded to the throne of the Sandwich 
Islandson the 12th of Second month, 1873. On the 
death of King Kamehameha V, in 1872, Kalakaua 
was a candidate for the throne, but a plebiscite de- 
cided in favor of Lunalilo, and the Legislature con. 
firmed the decision of the people. On the death of 
the latter king, after a brief reign, Kalakaua wag 
his successor, his chief rival being Queen Emma, 
the widow of a former King. He is now about 
thirty-seven years old, and his mental qualities are 
said to have been such as to win the respect of all 
the European and American officials with whom he 
has been brought in contact. The King will visit 
Washington, and afterwards, it is said, will prob- 
ably go to Europe. 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC apparatus has been invented in 
Germany for determining the temperature and cur- 
rents of the ocean at great depths. It is composed 
of a copper box, hermeticAlly sealed, and furnished 
with an exterior appendage made like a rudder, In- 
side is a mercury thermometer and a compass, each 
enclosed in a glass receptacle containing some 
nitrogen gas. A small electric battery completes 
the apparatus. When it is lowered, attached toa 
sounding line, the action of the current on its rud- 
der causes it to assume a parallel direction, thus 
indicating the set of the flow by the relative position 
of compass, needle and rudder. The thermometer 
shows the surrounding temperature. In order to 
fix these indications, a piece of photographic paper 
is suitably disposed near the glass cases containing 
the instruments ; then, at the proper time, a current 
of electricity is established through the gas in the 
receptacles, causing an intense violet light, capable 
of acting chemically on the paper long enough to 
allow the shadows of the compass needle and of the 
mercury column to be photographed. The opera- 
tion is complete in three minutes, when the appar- 
atus is hoisted, and the paper removed. 

—New York Post 


A writer in Nature calls attention to one possible 
source of skin diseases, which he refers to the man- 
ufacture of what are called ‘prime, old, brown 
Windsor soaps,” and states that this is obtained 
from old and putrid bones, which are crushed and 
ground to powder, and exposed to the action of 
boiling water under pressure until the grease and 
marrow are extracted. These substances are sub- 
jected to various processes, resulting in the prepara 
tion of bone glue, isinglass, etc., while the grease 
itself, which at first is of a dark-brown color with 
an abominable odor, is purified and deodorized, and 
the more valuable portion converted into hard 
brown soap, the offensive smell of which is dis- 
guised by a strong perfume. The brown color of 
the grease gives it its acceptable tint without color- 
ing by caramel, the original mode of manufacture. 
The process causes the production of a large num- 
ber of minute spiculz of bone which cannot be en- 
tirely removed, and which tend to penetrate the 
skin or abrade its surface. The writer attributes 
to this cause many forms of eczema. The sugges- 
tion is worthy of consideration, and the safest plan 
is always to.use white, scentless soup, like the white 
castile.—- Exchange Paper. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


<a 








WM. HEACOCK, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Hardwood Furniture, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRING, 


Hair and Husk Mattresses 
ON HAND. 
pa Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering 
promptly attended to. 


pae-Furniture carefully Packed, Removed and 
Stored. 


LIGHT EXPENSES! LOW PRICES ! 
D. L. STACKHOUSE, 


DEALER IN 


CHINA, GLASS AND QUEENSWARE; 


No. 645 N. Highth St., above Wallace, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


4e-Especial Attention given to Decorating China and 
Engraving Glassware. | 


DESIRABLE GOODS FOR FRIENDS, 


NEAT STRIPED SILKS, 87} cts. and $1.00 per yard, 

18, 20, 22 and 24 inch COLORED BARCELONA 
SHAWLS. 

WHITE CASHMERE SHAWLS, different sizes. 

LONG AND SQUARE BOUND THIBET SHAWLS 

LONG & SQUARE BOUND BLANKET SHAWLS. 

LONG AND SQUARE MIXED BLANKET SHAWLS 

FIFTY BROWN MIXED SQUARE SHAWLS, neat 
Borders. 

200 YDS. GRENADINE, for Friends’ Caps. 

560 YDS. BROWN AND MODE CASHMERES, fine 
at 623 cts. 

BROWN AND MODE MOHAIRS, FOR FRIENDS. 

3-4 and 6-4 MODE FLANNELS, FOR SKIRTING 
AND SACQUES 

OLIVE BROWN FRENCH MERINOES, from 75 cts. 











up. 
PLAIN SHADES OF SILKS, at $1.37} per. yard. 
ONE CASE CANTON FLANNELS, at 12} cts. for. 

merly 16 cts. 
ONE CASE PLAIN CALICOES, at 10, cts. formerly 

12 cts. 

JOHN H, STOKES, 
S. W. cor. 7th and Arch Sts., Philada. 


N. B.—I have on hand several pieces of fine 
OLIVE AND BROWN FRENCH BEAVER CLOTHS, 
of the best makes, and MY OWN IMPORTATION, 
adapted to Friends, which I will close out LESS 
THAN COST, my sales not warranting me in keeping 
a line of these goods. 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 12, 1874. 


Furniture Warerooms, |8 North Ninth Street. 








No. 42. 


$20 SAVED! 


To meet the urgent demand of the times the 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. have deter- 
mined to REDUCE PRICES, and will hereafter se:. 
their $65 Machine for $45, and other styles in propor- 
tion. THE FLORENCE is the onty Sewing Machine 
that feeds the work backward and forward, or to 
right and left, as the purchaser may prefer. It has 
been greatly IMPROVED AND SIMPLIFIED, and is far bet- 
ter than any other machine in the market. IT IS 
NOW THE CHEAPEST. Agents Wanted: 
Principal office, 1123 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 





New Type—Skilled Workmen 


Established over 3O Years. / 
| BILL HEADINGS, 
CIRCULARS, 








d 





BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 
Blanks, $4.00, Filled up, $8.00 
Invitations neatly prepared. 
No. 701 ARCH STREET. 


lyeow. T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN. 





ERSONS DESIRING BOARDING IN A FRIENDS’ 
family, can find good accommodation at 1607 
Chestnut Street. A. P. COOK. 


‘ 


4t 
i 
OARDING.—A PLEASANT SECOND-STORY 
B room to let, with board for the winter, in a 


Friend’s family. Terms reasonable, location pleasant 
and comparatively central. For particulars address 
S.C. H., Office of Friends’ Intelligencer, No. 706 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 





FRIENDS’ 


JONES COMPOUND BED SPRING 


Tue Onty Dovstie Sprinc in THE MARKET. 


Pat’d 


This Spring has no superior either among high or 
.ow priced competitors. It consists of two coupled 
spiral springs, surmounted by independent loops 
for the reception of the slats, rendering it more 
strong, steady and durable than single springs, can 
be put into all kinds of bedsteads. Give size and 
kind of bedstead, inside of rails or sides, and we 
will send a set on trial. Can supply thousands of 
references. ‘‘Jonzs Compounp Sprina” Manufac- 
tory, 226 South Second Street, Philadelphia. Agents 
can do well canvassing for this spring. 





DR. GEO. ROBERTS, 
DENTIST, 


Formeriy 421 Norta Srxta Street, 


has removed to 247 North Eighth Street, where he 
would be pleased to see his friends and those in need 
of his services. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 


ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- 
man for Cuas. C. Jackson, deceased, has removed 
to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ 


experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he 
solicits a share of their patronage. 


GOOD BUS{NESS OPPORTUNITY. 


WHEELER & WILSON 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


are reorganizing their Agency Department, and can 
offer better terms than ever before given to reliable 
energetic men to sell their 


NEW ROTARY MOTION, 


FAMILY, and NUMBER 6 


MANUFAOTURING SEWING MAOHINE. 
APPLY AT 


g14 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADA. 


ILLIAM HEACOCK, 
GENERAL FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 


No. 907 Finseert Street, Parra. 

A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and 
every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’s 
patent Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing 
bodies in ice. tf 





CRAFT & JESSUP, 


(Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 


905 Market Street, PHiILapELPaia. 

House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 
ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 
Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 

CLOTHES WRING@RS REPAIRED. 


SDWIN GRAFT. 0, 0, JESSUP 


INTELLIGENCER. 


THE REYNOLDS IRON ROOFING 00, 


Manufacturers of Iron Building Work, Zinc Orng. © 
ments, Galvanized Iron Cornices, Balustrades, Win. — 
dow Caps, Dormers, &c. These make low fire ig. | 
surance rates. Also the Reynolds Iron Roofing | 
tighter and more durable than tin or slate. Seng 


for circulars. 407 WALNUT Street, Philadelphia, 


Works VUsamiez, 


CARPETINGS. | 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE, 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &o, 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
29p 823 33 North Second St.. Philade 


PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


A full assortment of 
stantly on hand. Satisfactory fit. Terms Reasonable, 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
TAILOR, 


Successor to Chas. 0. Jackson. At the Old Stand 
No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


DOLL’S CRADLE, 


Every Little Girl should have one,” 


Name Chichester on every cradle. For sale by 
all Toy and Furniture Dealers. Gro. T. Comins, 
Wholesale Manufacturer, 154 North St., Boston, and 
393 Pearl St., New York. 


ARE YOU OUT OF EMPLOYMENT ? 


All persons of either sex, of good address, can © 
tind profitable employment in selling our Subscrip- — 


tion Books. Send for Illustrated Catalogue, with 
terms. D. Appleton & Co., Publishers, 
549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 


FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 





UMBRELLAS <= CANES, J 


M. & A. HASSLER’S Manufactory, 
684 Arch Street. 


Immense assortment of Silk, Regina, Alpaca and 
Zanilla Umbrellas with Pearl, Ivory aad Natural 
Handles. Twilled Silk Umbrellas from $4.50, up, 
other Silks $3.50, up. -Geld, Silver and Ivory head 
Canes a Specialty. Large assortment, prices low. 
42-4t. 


SAMUEL MAROT, 
Jeweler:Practical Engraver 


Dealer in Solid Silver, Silver-plated Ware, 
Watches, Jewelry, etc., etc. 
20: 


WEDDING INVITATIONS AND VISITING CARDS. 
Lettering of all kinds neatly executed. 
Bas" Special care given to the repairing of Watches, 
Jewelrv, &c. 
708 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


. (Next door to Friends’ Book Store.) 


42-ly 


oods suitable for Friends wear cop 


anx = see «| 





